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\d- NATURE OF THE DIVINE JUSTICE. |ilege by which you can de absolved, unless 
ve (From Sparks’ Inquiry) | you are forgiven by the injured party. {a 


res | Tris assumed as an established position, by 
nd | ‘alvinists, that the justice of God is rigid, un- 
nelding, and relentiess, having an absolute 
ontrol over mercy,zoodness, and every other 
rit Fooral attribute, and refasing the pardon of 
th nny sio, till a full measure of punishment has 
hat Been inflicted. This position i3 radically er: 
38) Foneous, Justice gives the right to pumish, 
TCs but it does not impose an obligation to exer. 
nt6 Lise this right. As God has an undoubted 
o8¢ divht, it would always be just for him to punish 
he ransgressors ; but it does not hence follow, 
bat hat he is obliged todo it. Whenever God 
5° + bunishes sin, it must be forsome end; and if 
ths fais end can be answered in any other way, 
the fi, justice does not require punishment. If 
vho |. chooses for instance to pardon sinners on 
valle ertain conditions, or unconditionally, he 
‘OM biay do it without any violation of his justice. 
aG* Je may certainly do as he will with his own, 
CFS, b is perfectly consistent with all his attributes, 
>WO Eat he should propose such conditions, as in 
ove ti. wisdom and goodness he may deem sufli- 
vote bent to promote the ends of his government, 
ar€ When the conditions on the part of the sin- 
ank rare complied with, the veracity and the 
heM | stice of God are pledged to make good his 
but | omises.* 

mile) justice is of two kinds, and these are con- 
unded together in the scheme of satisfac. 
on, (Caivinitic doctrine of Atonement.) In 
_,) pe sense, justice givesthe power, or right of 
ville ping a thing ; and in the other, it requires a 
First jing tobe done. Ifa man has injured you, it 
| just that you should exact reparation ; nev- 
ood- rtheless, if you are disposed to forgive the 
ock- jury, of to pass it over without any consider 

Rev. ion, justice dows not oblige you to make 
‘Mr-ich a demand. But if you have injured 
lowe! other person, justice calls on you for a full 


ctOd"b paration ; youcan claim no right or priv- 
Cle 


ers 















* President Edwards” says that when Christ died, 
ll was finished that was requried, in order to satis. 
es atthe threatenings of the law, and alt that was ne-. 
*~ . bssary in order to satisfy divine Justice. Then the 
oe most that vindictive justice demanded, even the 
L bosehote debt was paid.’ Hist. of Redemption, p198 
2 for 

3 wit! 

or th 





oiher words, justice obliges every man le ren- 
| der to another his strict due, bat does wot 
compel bim to claim all his own. Hence, 
God may pardon the sing of his creatures up- 
fon any terras, which he thinks proper, with- 
out exacting satisfaction to his justice. 

If you deny this, you take from God the 
power to forgive ; for wit kind of forgive. 
uess is that, which is granted after the de- 
mand of the law is entirely satisfied ? Would 
you commend a magistrate for bis lenitv and 
forgiving temper, who should refuse to re- 
lease his prisoner, till he had suffered iu full 
measure the penalty of the law ? You could 
| not it is true, accuse such a magistrate of any 
|_wrong, because he has been no more than 
| strictly just; andit is. equally certain that 
_you could not talk of his forgiveness, for he 

bas forgiven nuthing. Andon the other hand, 
forgiveness implies a relinguishment of jus- 
tices God cannot be said to forgive a single 
isin, the penalty of which has been withheld 
jby reason ofa satisfaction to his justice, of 
jfor any Other Cause. 





We hence perceive on what a slender snp- 
port this whole system hangs. Its very first 
prinviple ts assumed, incapable of demonstra- 
tion, and opposed tu the divine nature. It 
mskes God a severe inflexible judge, who ig 
obliged and disposed to exact entire satisfac- 
tion from his creatures, before he will shew 
them mercy. If we were arguing the subject, 
we might say without hesitation, that this 
simple view of the nature of justice were 
suffictent to place this doctrine on a ground 
perfectly untenable. At present itis enougir 
to infer, that a system, which is beld togeth. 
er hy a principle so radically and obviously 
errcneous, and which takes from God the 
power of granting mercy and forgiveness to 
his creatures on such terms as he may choose, 
cannot be expected to have any special effi- 
cacy ip giving us just conceptions of the di- 
vine attributes, or inspiring us with that res, 
pectand reverence, which are due toa per- 








fectly boly, wise and benevolent God. 
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ON THE ANGER OR: WRATH OF GOD, ON THE iMPUTATION CF SiN AND RIGHTEOU 





























































NESS. . 
: {Prom Sparks’ Inquery.) me 
: ANOTHER sustaining principle of the doc. | 

; As to the anger, or wrath of God, which] trine of Atonement is the imputation of sin ai 


Calvinists usually connect with their view Of| end righleonsness, Chriat is said to have ta 
ihe divine justice, it seems unreasonable to} Ken upon bim the sins of men, and they are 
presume so much on the Common sense and | saved by receiving his righteousness. This | 
good feelings of mankind,as so inquire whatis| notion is as ill founded, as that concerning 
contained in such a representation, which justice. Sin 1s a transgression ofa law by an | 
can cause 18 to love God, orto magnify and intelligent, moral agent, and it pertains to | 
revere his moral perfections. Anangry being| him alone, who commits the (ransgression, | 
of infinite power, who seeks to inflict his ven-) Guilt is the consciousness of having  trans- 
geance on the feeble creatures of his own) pressed. Neither of these things can be é 
workmanship, is most certainly not a being, transferred ; you vannot be conscious for | 
who can be regarded with much depth of love, | another, nor cau you sin, or be guilty for [Fe 
¥, or warmth of piety, or purtty of devotion, by! another. [f then neither the deed, nor the | 
the creatures themselves, whom he is ready) guilt of the deed, caa come upon you, how | 

to destroy with the eevouring flames of bis! can you suffer the penalty ? The same thiog 

anger. And especially if with thts doctrine| holds on the other side ; rightecusneas con- 

you connect total depravity,which is an equal sists In obedience to the law of right, and in- 

ly important link in the Caivinistic chata, it} pocence is a consciousness of this obedience, 

would seem absolutely impossible, (hat any! A; one being can neither act, nor be con- 

love. or gratitude, or any other good atiection | scious for another, so the righteousness of one 

can find a place in the breast of man. being cannot be the righteousness of another. 

How can you love a being who has all pow- | [his is irresistible in the nature of things, | 

er over you,and whois not only angry with! and God has expressly asserted it by the 

vou, and refases to show ary mercy till a full! mouth of his prorhet. ‘“ The righteousness 

cotisfaction be mace to his justice, but who! of tne righteous sha!l be upon him, aud the 

| has created you with such a nature, as to ren- | wickedness of the wicked shall be upon bim.”’ 

' 








Se 








gake 
Bulle 
. . : i ‘ : : vA Mm 
der it impossible for you to avoid breaking | Until this declaration can de proved false, Lith 
his laws, and increasing his displeasure ? Add | the imputation either of gin, or of righteous- 


still further, that he will not be satisfied’ by | ness, must be deemed a fiction. aig 
We any reiurns you can make, or any sufferings} Bat let this inconsistency be passed over, | .,<; 
you canencure. As you are not able in your | and-take it for granted, that the notion ofim- | 4 ¢ 

al finite nature, to answer the demands of his puted sin is true, as set forth in the scheme of Da 
i. insatiable justice, he seizes upon an innocent | satisfaction. In what light does it exhibit the ‘ie 

Ff victim, oa whom he pours out all the via's of| character of God? Where is the justice, to vile 


his wrath. He then professes himself appeas | gay nothing of the goodness and mercy, in f. 

i ed, and hesitates no longer to open the arms | macing the innocent sutler for the guilty ? bo. 

‘a of hismercy.* Such is the character, which | Couid any but a croel, capricious, tyrannical 

the doctrine of satisfaction finds in the Deity ; being resort to such an expedient for repair. a 

2 and, let me ask you, what is hereto indicate | ing the breaches of his law? While God has pn ¢ 
the loving kindness, compassion, goodneys, | jj power im his hands, and can employ such 


of gu 





wee hol 
4 long auffering, forbearance, and readiness to| means ashe pleases to reformand restore his “wed 
forgive, and perfect holiness, which our Sav- | offending creatures, does it argue any thing in he @ 


iour has taught as to reverence in the ever-| his character, which can engage our devout | jf 
( living God, and which alone can be the ob- | affection or reverence, to inflict-spon the in- 


; ho 
ject ofa pure love, pious gratitude, and ar | nocent a puaishment, which was due to the , a 


dent devotion? IfGod were the ,angry. vin | guilty 2? Can you imagine a single moral or shed 
dictive being, represeated tn this system, it| religious purpose to de answered by such a. | 








a would be impossible to love, and tmpious 10) doctrine, even ifit were not inconsistent with wah 
! adore him. the natare of righteousness and ter and oly 
ae : jane opposed to the divine perfections ’ Henry. Wick. 

einer > feom balers the ioondgtion et a | Tapler. bed pariprnll nosMh gh. i 2d — foctr 

world, to be thus rescued from bis wrath. Ed. ig Wiat good can accrue irom punisbing the. biane 

’ sual 
; hat * 
¥ De ha 
Binne 


Ringe 
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o \pentinstead of the guilty does not appear very. 


5 | | ; 
¢ pre due from me toa judge, whe forgives me 


fransferring of guilt and righteousness is im. 


possible, God is made by the doctrine of satis 
faction, a justifier of the wicked. which isan 


- Bistresses him in his temporal concerns; he 
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ferong person rather than the right, the mmo. 
ear; nor does it appear, that any thanks | 


sin, that I+ did not commit” Since the 





}npeachment of his holiness. The sinner is 
o less wicked because another person has suf 
| ered, and if God justifes hin simply on 
Account of such suffering, he justifies him 
While in his wickedness. 

if  O- 





CHRIST PUNISHED, 


Tus doctrine of satisfactioninvolves anoth- 
pr false principle, and represents God as un- 
ust in requiring the safferings of Christ as a 
sunishment. That Christ suffered for sin- 
vers, no Christian has ever denied nor ever 
foubted. He might suffer by his own con- 
ent from motives of benevolence, or for the 
ake of a reward, or for any other reason.— 
puilering Sy no. means implies punishment. 
A man may suffer who losesa limb, or meets 
with any other misfortune by accident, which 


may suffer with the expectation of a recom- 
ense, orthe hope of communicating relief 
pnd comfort to his fellow men ; yet no punish- 
nent will be connected with these sufferings. 
‘he line of distinction is plainly marked ; no 
uifering is a punishment, which is not caused 
by some moral defect or guilt, Punishment 
s the suffering of a person, who ts conscious 
of guilt or of an evil intention ; and no suffer- 
pg is punishment without this consciousness 
pn the part of thesufferer. As Christ was a 
holy person, free from sin avd guilt, it is evi 
dent be could not be punished, however much 
he might suffer. 
lf you choose to preserve consistency, and 
phold the doctrine of satisfaction at all baz- 
ards. you must atil! insist, that Christ was pune 
hed, for punishment only could satisfy jos- 
ice. To what results shall we then be 
brought ? Christ could not be punished asa 
oly siniess being, but onlv asa guilty and | 
picked transgressor. In other words if the! 
Hoctrine of satisfaction be true Christ was a 
fianer. This was avowed by Luther in his, 
sually plain apd bold manner. He says. 
hat ** Christ according to the law, ought to 
be hanged, for he sus * .ed the person of a 
Binner, and of a thief, not of oue, but of all 


} 





inaers aud thieves.’’* 


Calvin also tells us, that he died as a malefac- 
tor, Now as no person can bea sinner, or @ 
nalefactor, who has not contracted guilt, 
Christ must have been guilty of sin. = T'o talk 
of imputed guilt in this case is to nse words 
without meantug ; or if you suppose them to 
have a meaning, and to sigoify that Christ was 
siaful oniy as God made him such, you re- 
move no difficully, but rather add new ones. 
You resort to an impossibility, despoil God of 
his justice, and represent him as cruelly tn- 
flicting suiferings on the imuocent, which none 
but the guilty deserve. 

Some writers startled at the thought of run- 
bing to such alength, have tried to reconcile 
these glaring absurdities. Dr. Clarke, and 
Bishop Stilingfeet were among this number. 
They were shocked atthe idea, that God 
should punish the innocent for the guilty ;— 
ana to lessen the embarrassment, Dr. Ciarke 
imagined, that it was no violation of justice 
in God to permit Christ to suffer. Bishop 
Stillingfleet’s notion was nearly the same, but 
he explains it in a different manner by saying, 
that Christ moght oblige himself to suf: 
fer. These views of two great men only add 
new weight to the difficulty, with which the 
whole scheme is encumbered ; for whatever 
the Deity might permit, and whatever the 
Saviour might oblige himself to do, tie care 
is not alteredin regard to the nature of sin, 
guilt, righteousness, and innocence ; these re- 
main as really as before personal qualities, 
which cannot be transferred from one to 
another. Whoevc. will escape these em- 
barrassments, unravel inconsistencies, and 
build up a system honorable to God and con- 
ducive to piety, willdo well to keep more 
closeiy to the scriptnres, and believe Christ to 
have ** endured the croas for the joy that was 
set before him,” and to have “ auffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust ;’ not as a wicked 
person, butas a righteous. (Heb. xii. 3. 1 Pet, 
ni. 18) Such is the language of the New 
Testament, which no where intimates, that 
Christ was punished for ua, but that he suffer. 
ed. Sparks’ Inquiry. 

* Comment on Gal. iii. 13. «It ought to be obsery- 
ed, however, that Luther did not consider Christ a sin- 
ner, because he had committed any sin, but because 
the sins of the world were laid upon him. He affirms, 


nevertheless, ** that whatsoever sins 1], thou, and we- 


ali have done,or sha'! do hereafter,they areChrist’s own 
sins, as verily as if he himself had done them.” it 
ought also tu be remembered, that Luther is here ar- 
guing the point against those whom he calls ** the po. 
pish sophisiers,” and whom he believed to have an 
overweaning attachment to the doctrine of works, and 
to place an undue value on their own merits, 
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ON FALSE VIEWS OF THE DOCTRINES OF THE 
REFORMATION. 


Scarcely any word is adapted to excite 
stronger emotions of gratitude and reverence 
in the hearts of Protestants, than the Reform- 
ation. We owe to thatevent.so much pure 
religion, light, liberty, refinement, and happi- 
ness, thatevery mau is shocked at the idea 
of being excluded from i's benefits, or of not 
participating in its spirit and principles. Be. 
sides this consideration, “when we recu!lect 
the courage, the magnanrmity, the labors, the 
sacrifices, the sufferings, the martyrdoms, of} 
those great and good men, who dared to 
throw the gauntlet in defiance ef the whole 
power and vengeance of a papal world, every 
susceptible soul is smitten with emotions of 
admiration and gratitude. Hence, the advan- 
tage is manifest, which must redound to any 
one denomination of Protestants from being 
regarded as sole proprietors and defenders of 
ali that was valuable in the Reformation, and 
a further vantage-ground is gained over their 
opponents, if they can successfully fix on them 
the stigma of being * enemies” of the Re- 
formation. Once connect the admiring ideas 
and gratelol feelings, excited by the mention 
of that event, with a particular system of coc 
trines, and you cast as it were a glory around 
the system, which conciliates those who would 
otherwise be shocked by its intrinsic -repuls- 
iveness. Trinitarians anc Calvinists, aware 
of this advantage, have fora long time assom. 
ed the exclusive use of the favorite phrase 
the great doctrines of the Reformation. 


It has indeed been over and over demons- 
trated, from the time of our great ecclesiaati- 
cal parent, John Robinson, down to that of 
the excellent and lamented author of the Ser- 
mon on the Unity of God, that it is no psra- 
mount recommendation to any set of doctrines, 
that they happened to be maintained by the 
earliest reformers ;—that the Reformation it- 
selfis net a rounded and Gnished event like 
the Revolution of 1688 ;—that the first refor- 
mers could not be expected, with all their gi- 
ant intellects and intrepid characters, to 
cleanse at one sweep the Augean corruptions, 
that had been accumulating in the church for 
aves; and that there still remained much to 
be done, and the duty to do it, with thase who 
bave succeeded to the blessed, but limited 
inheritance, which they had left behind. Yet 
in despite of these very clearly demonstrated 
truths, the Calvinists have been willing to avail 
themselves of what was venerable in the name 


a E 


of the Reformation, and to ran (he chance of 
what it involved that was antiquated and im. 
periect. Hence, whenever some unsal res 
commendation Was wanted to set off thesy doc. 
tuines, we bave been compelled to hear them 
cenominated, * the great docirines of the Re- 
lormation.” On the other hand, a singular 
apathy on the subject has been maintained by 
those, who have been falsely & opprobriously 
called, “ enemies of the doctrines of the Re- 
formation.” 








| But with regard to the phrase in ynestion,we 


affirm that properiy speaking, it has no legit- 
inate signification or emphasis, except when 
a contrasting reference is made to the corrup- 
tions of the church of Rowe. For from what 
was a Reformation made, except from those 
corruptions? Had you asked Luther, Calvin 

Zuinglius, Erasmus, or any of their glorious 
coadjutors, what they understood bv the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, they would have 
told you, first, that the Pope is not infatliable ; 
secondly, that the sale of indulgences is an 
abomination iu the eyeof God and man; 
thirdly, that tte scriptares alone, are a suffi- 
cient rule of faith, and guide to salvation ; and 
several other facts of the same bearing, all of 
which would certainly have had a direct or 
indirect reference to the errors and corrup- 
tions of that church, which needed reforming. 
Rut herein lies the delusion, (we will not call 
it the sleight of hand, for we believe that 
even those who have used it, have been but 
imperfectly conscious of the fallacy) whereby 
all the praise, which belongs to Protestants in 
general, has been transferred to a compari- 
tively diminutive sect,and all the odiam whose 
legitimate object is the popish ehurch, has 
been as desterously shifted off on those, who 
have not only believed in the doctrines, bat 
have wished to maintain also the epirit and 
principles of the Reformation. The delusioa 
is, that some of the Reformers, in addition tw 
the legitimate doctrines of the Relormation, 
as above specified, having entertained partic- 
ular opinions, which the very authority of 
those venerable men, as moch as any thing, 
has contributed to perpetuate even to the 


these same excrescent opinions, have gratu- 
itously given them the names of Doctrines 
of the Reformation, for no other earthly rea. 
on, than because the Reformers, not as Re- 
| Formers, but as men, who judged with a . the 
light anc leisure they tben had, happened to 
embrace then. 





present day, therefore, those who now hold 
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But let usin few words apply a touchstone | they escaped, forsooth, they must be called 
to this assumption, ‘Vas mfor these doc- | the doctrines of the Reformation. They ex- 
trines, wes it for the particularities of Calvia- jisted in spite of it. They were not fostered 
ism, that Luther first raised the stendard of jin its bosom, but were accidentally entangled 
resistance against papal Rome? Was all Kus | and preserved in the skirts of its garments. — 
rope indeed set in a flame, that the hve poinis | Whether they were true or false, scriptural or 
might be the religion of tue continent? Di | unseriptural, they were exactly th se things 
tne throne of papacy toiter to its base, be- | which never were reformed. And seriously, 
cause the world would heave off from its own |"heir true titie would be, doctrines of Non- 
bosom a load of Arminian and Unitarian here | Reformation. Call them, if you please, the 
esies ? ta short, answer platoly, was the Refor- | sediments of the Reformation, or refuse of 
mation set on foot, orcarried on or completed, | the Reformation, or wrecks of the Reforma- 
for the sake of estabdlishing what sose would | tion ; but if there be any trath in history, or 
now call the doctrines, of the Reiormation ? | reality in fact, or use in langeage, cail them 
‘Phe truth ts, those doctrines propery so cal. | not doctrines of the Reformation. As well 
led are such, & such alone, as of// Protestants | might you say, that thé {furniture which is 
of every denomination agree in,& agree in too, | saved from a house burned to the ground is a 
as Protestants, as deseriers from the standard | part of the fire which enveloped it. As well 
of the Roman Cathotic faith. But bad you, in | might you say, that the fragments of a wreck 
those times which tried men’s souls, and not | are elements of the storm, which overwhelmed 
their metaphysical capabilities, sought a place | the original crazy vessel. No. It was the 
for the Trinity or for Slection among the | lightning, the thancer, the cloud, the blast, 
doctrines in question, you would bave been | the pouring deluge, the sheeted wave, that 
told that they had nothing todo with the Re- | constituted the elements of the storm, and 
formation. Subjects of greater and more | and not the rotten planks, nor the shattered, 
pressing importance were agitated during that | quivering sails.* 
stormy period. The right of free inquiry it-| Trusting that we have convinced every 
seli was not vet establised. Men had first to | fair mind of the solecism of an expression, 
clear away absurdities that appealed to their | which isused to confer on the distinclive 
sensee, before they entered upon the. thorongh | peculiarities of a sect, an honor belonging to 
consideration of opintons, that required the | ail sincere Protestants, we are willing here to 
utmost reach of intellectual abstraction. {[t | put anend to our remarks, Should it appear 
was enough for one generation, that half a | however, that any, alter reading the forego- 
dozen men convinced five millions of people, ing arguments shall bave failed to be convin- 
that the Godhead was not contained ina loaf, | ced by them, and shall still persist in the ap- 
afterthe belief of it had been rooted in the propriation of a phrase, which sets at defiance 
worid’s mind for nine centuries. In this neg- | the common proprieties of language, and 
ative assertion, you havea genuine doctrine | which unavoidably misleads those who do not 
of the Reformation, But the Trinity, or that | stop accurately to analyze every word they 
doctrine which involves the positive nature of | read or hear,—and shall shelter themselves 
the Deity, was left comparatively alone. under the plea, that the belief of the early 
Many of the reformers, we frankly grant, | reformers in certain doctrines is a sufficient 
were sincere believers in the two dogmas | justification for calling (hem the doctrines of 
above mentioned—the Trinity and Election the reformation—then we hold ourseives 
—but whence did they obiain them? From | pledged and ready to go into the merits of 
any quarter bat the Reformation. One of | this plea, and to show, that it is unfounded in 
the two had many centuries before been the point of fact, and obscure, con/used, unsatis- 


j ground of the toywork phraseolgy of Athana- | factory, perplexing. and inaccurate, in point 
situs, and the other had been wrought up into 


the metaphysics of Augustine. They were *«- By the Religion of Protestants,” Says Chilling- 

not attacked first, because they did not direct. | Wt», “ 1 do not uncerstand the doctrine of Luther, 

ly bear upon meoli property liberty, aan Caivin, or Melanchton ; nor the Confessian of 
: erty, , 


, . Augusta, or Geneve ; nor ihe Catechism of Heidel. 
sciences, or domestic bappiness. They were berg, nor the Articles of the Church of England, no 











ee 


handed over to succeeding generations, in the | nor the Harmony of Protestant Confessions ; but that 

same manner as the custom of attaching cem. ee at whoo pes a i erage eg as a 
: ; rule o ir fai ' 

etaries {o churches washandedover. There | end actions, that is, the Bible, 


: . The Bizce, I say, the Bisse only is the Relici 
was no leisure to asgail them. And because Protesanis” ™ verigion of 
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of reference. We are ready to show, that no 

period of time, no signal event, and no body 

of men, from tbe dawn of the reformation to 

the present moment have ever conferred svfii- | 
cient notoriely, or universality, or authority 

on the doctrines of Calvinism as a system to 

warrant their being calied the doctrines of 
the reformation ;—and that whether you take 
the semi papistical confession of Augsburg, or 
the episcopal and half reformed constitution 
of the early German Church, or the corrupt 
and nominally protestant establishment of 
ilenry the Eighth, ot the Arminian church of 
queen Elizabeth, or the Socinian institutions 
of Poland and Transylvania, or even the col 

lected writings of John Calvin himself, as a 
standard, you must arrive ata chaos of re: 
sults, which it would puzzie the most zealous 
defenders of orthodoxy to reduce to such a 
system, as they recommend to the world up- 
der the name of the great doctrines of the 
Reformation. 

But one word more. Do those who stig- 
matise Unitarians ss ‘‘ enemies of thy ‘oc- 
trines of the Reformation, mean to impiy that 
we are the enemies of the spiret and principles 
of the Reformation? We put this question to 
ibeir consciences. And we ask them to shew 
why they use the word Reformation at all, 
except on account of something inirinsic in 
the character of that event which they hope 


will turow a credit and a lustre on their own: 


doctrines Now what is this intrinsic charac- 
ter, but the spirit and principles which actua- 
ted the earliest reformers ? If Calvinists per- 
sist in laying claim to the favorite phrase, 
which has called forth these imperfect strict- 
ures. we shail call upon them to shew cause 
why Unitarians may net aspire to that, which 
it seems in the very opinion of Calvinists im- 
parts a higher value and recommendation to 
their doctrines, than the abstract truths of 
those doctrines themselves. Otherwise, why 
is the Reformation called in at all to grace 
and set them off? Confine the question to 
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motives generally influence his conduc ?—~ 
hese may be concealed from others, but 
they cannot be concealed from himself, if the 
really wish and determine to know them.— 
Let us then study our characters, diiigent!y 
comparing ourselves with the standard of 
perfect men in Christ Jesus. Let no secret 
sins remain hidden tm our bosoms, to be 
brought out at the judgement seat of God, 
aod to our unutteratie shame and confusion 
be displayed before the vast assembiy, that 
will then surround us. Let not the good 
opinion of men deceive us, Let it not pre- 
vent our scrutiny into the inmost récesses of 
our hearts. How beyond description will be 
our mortification, if, after having passed 
through this life with the praise of men, we 
shall be condemned by him, who will judge 
ibe secrets of all hearts, aud be banished from 
his presence! 
— D+ 


* T trust I shall have the approbation of all 
good men,if I seek God no where butin his 
word, think nothing of him but according to 
his word, and speak nothicg of him but by his 
word.” 

—) 


THREE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


It ismy object, in these pages, to consider 
and attempt to answer the tbree following 
questions : 

1. What is it to be a Christian ? 

I]. How does a man become a Chiistian ? 

N11, How shall a man satisfy himself that 
he is a Christian ? 

They are important questions, of very deep 
and serious personal interest. They deserve 
a careful consiéeration and solemn reply. 

J, What is it to be a Christian. 

The word, Christian, is used in a particular 
and in a general sense. Ina general sense, 
when we call those Christians, who dwell in 
a Christian community, and partake of the 








their abstract truth, and Unitarians are ready 
to go on again with the main controversy. 
Unitarian Miscellany. 
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KNOW THYSELFe 


No one need be deceived as to his own 
character, aid any mistakes here are very 
dangerous and may be fatal. It will be our 
own fault if we are mistaken; for what can 
a man know if not what thoughts dweil in his 
mind, what desires occupy uis heart, what 


privilegas of the gospel. Every such man is 

so named in distinction from a Pagan, or one 

who lives in a pagan Country. It is in this 

ae that we say any one is a Christian by 
irth. 

Every man, also who believes the scrip- 
tures, is a Christian, in opposition to a Deist 
or Infidel, who does not believe the scrip- 
tures. 

It is not concerning a Christian in either 
of these senses, that we are to inquire: bat 








concerning him who is to be acknowledged 
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) af that mean, noé to be Heathen. 
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as such, on account of the full influence of 
ihe gospel upon his own heart and character, 
and who, upon his own individual responsibil. 
ity, Incependent of ail other be:ngs, 18 to re- 
ceive a Christian’s favor aad happiuess in the 
future world. 

It isin this sense that the inquiry is so im- 
portant tous. Weare allot us Christians, 
We are a'l 
of us Christians, (trust, to the sense of not 
being lafidels. But it is sttll a question, are 
we Christians in the special, saving, sense of 


the word, so that we can appropriate to our 


seives the promises of the gospel, and lay 
claim toils hope and peace? Ii not, we might 
as well be Pagans or [ntidels. 
us nothing to have the name, if we want the 
reality. 


A Disciple, to speak in general terms, is 
one who acknowledges avy one as his teacher, 
and faithfully follows his instructions. Thus, 
for example, those, who chose Socrates or 
Plato for their teacher and lived according 
to their directions, imbibing, owning, & prac- 
tising their system of philosophy, were called 
their disciples. Those who tn like manner 
acknowledge and follow Mahomet as the 
prophet of God, are called his disciples. So 





the Jews were disciples of Moses; as some 


of them said to the man whom Jesus had healed 
hou art his disciple, but we are Moses’ disciples. 


nd to the same purpose we read.the disciples 
ere called Christians first at Antioch. 

To be a disciple of Jesus Christ two things 
re necessary: to receive him as an Instruct- 
r, and to obey him as a Master, 

(1.) To receive Christ as a teacher, to re 
ard him asthe insiructer of our souls, at 
hose feet we are ready to sit as humble 
ocile pupils, and receive without question 
hatever he may communcat@ respecting 
od, and his character, and divine purposes. 
e that is thus eager and willing to learn of 
esus as God’s appointed Teacher, or which 
the same thing,to take his religion from the 
ew Testament, is sofara Christian. And 
e hasa perfect claim to the title, when{2.) 
e carries info practical effect those instruc- 
ons, and faithfully conforms himself to them 
heart, disposition, and condect, This faith 
d confidence in him asa divine Teacher 













It can avail | 


I say then first of all, to be a Christian 1 | 
precisely the same thing as tobe a Disciple cf | 
| Jesus Christ. 


Some, however, will step in here, and tell 
us that this is not sufficient. They will name 
a certain list of doctrines, which it is necessa- 
ry to believe that Jesus taught, and declare 
that no one is a Christian. who does not hold 
a certain specified form and number of reli- 
gious articles.—T'o such l answer, who toid 
you so? Who has given you a right to say, 
that there is only one sect in all Christendom 
which contains true disciples? For in fact 
the assertion amounts to this s—Just as if it 
were not more pleasing to our Lord, that one 
should come to him and learn of him with 
right dispositions and faithful endeavors. than 
that he should simply attain a correct set of 
abstract opmrons. here is not a passge in 
the New Lestament, which requires a com: 
pletely unerring taith, before one can be 
numbered with the discipies of Christ. | can 
point fo a multitade of passages wh ch require 
ja life without error; but | do net remember 
one which requires a farth without error. — 
On the Contrary, [ recollect we are told «to 
‘receive the weak in faith,” and, what is 
|more, to receive them without * doubtf{u? dis- 
|putations.” { recollect too, that while the 
twelve were always acknowledged by their 
living Master as his disciples, they had many 
sreat errors of faith, even in respect to the 
nature of his kingdom. Bat then they were 
humble, sincere, diligent, learners,—they lia- 
tened to him and followed him, and placed 
all their confidence in him; and therefore 
notwithstanding their errors, they were 16 
ceived by him.—It is plain, therefore, that 
no man isto be refused the Christian name 
solely on account of the supposed imper- 
fection of his faith. Ther Jat have drawn 
up their articles, and declare that all who do 
not conform to them are not Christians, are 
trying men by a wrong standard,—a stand- 
ard, which their Master himself, by bis con- 
duct to his disciples, has discountenanced. 


This point may be made perfectly clear at 
once, by appealing to every man’s experi- 
ence and plain common sense. You meet 
with a man, who, in all the relations of life in 
which he moves, is marked for his upright- 
ness end integrity, his good dispositions, and 
general oenevolence. He says very little, 
perbaps seldom says any thing, about his re- 
ligion; but withal is humble and distrustful 
of bimself, mild and meekin his intercourse 
with men, punctual in bis attendance on the 














d obedience to him as a Savicur, constiule 
Christian. 








worship and ordinances of God, and apparent, 
ly diligent ia the perusal of the scriptures 
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which he seems to reverence and love and 
live by. What do you say of this man? Do 
you not consider bim a Christian? You have 
never heard him converse for baifan hour on 
religious subjects ;~-you do not know any 
thing of bis opinions on any one of the great 
dectrines which have divided the charch ;— 
but you do not doubt that he is a Christian.— 





Upon such cases, and they are by po means 
imaginary, there can be'no ditlerence of onin- 
ton; and they prove, that it is perfectly ab: 
surd to pretend that any certain set of opin: 
ions, beyond an acknowledyment of the di- 
vine authority of Jesus Christ and his gospel 
is essential to a Christian, or constitutes : 
Christian. 





Perhaps, well as you know him, you do not, ‘They prove tous further,—that he is a gen- 
even know in what temple he worships, or | vine Disciple, who, baving patiently end hum- 
with what charch he communes; you have not | bly learned of Jesus whatever he teaches 
thoeght to ask whether he be Methodist or | and cast himself on his gospel for salvation, 
Quaker, or Episcopalian, or Baptist. But | faithfully cultivates Ais spirit, and forms bis 
you do not doxot that he is a Christian, The | character according to that teaching and his 
evidence is stampt onevery feature of his | example. 
life; and you would as soon tiink of wait | This is adefinition which capnot be set 
ing for the anatomist to examine his body, | azide. This will bold good amidst all the 
before you would venture to call hima mao, | opposition of zeal and bigotry. ‘This, in al] 
as you would wait to,know his private opinions | practical decisions ever has been and ever 
on controverted points, befure you admit bim | must be appealed to, by the sober common 
to be a Chriatias. In such a case as this | sense and unanimous judgment of the whole 
there isnodispute. All agree. All acknowl- | christian world. 
edge, Fenelon, and Lardner, and Doddridge,; He may be more or less enlightened. He 
and Penn, and Wesley, to be Christians ; aud | may be more or less an adept in subtleties of 
yet, on dispuied topics, which some teil you | doctrine and mysteries of knowledge. He 
ig the standard, they all differed from each | may see reason io hold the five points of one, 
other as the four winds of heaven. or stronger reason to abide by the five bund. 
You meet with another man who presents ie: ofanother, But if he have, with a good 
a diflerent aspect. He talks very often and heel an gees heart, gone to the word of Jesus 
very long atout his religion ; it is the favorite | umself, aud imbibed his spirit, and brought 


topic o! his conversation, on which he dwells forth the iruite of that spirit—* heretic” he 


with eocsestnans dlhdulj eal cebdéiies ail; may be, but he is stilla Christian: and from 

who seem to be lesa zealous than bimself.— om Ving Sas of the laqatsition, or the flam- 

Lie lays urgent stress upon the peculiar doc- |'°8 pile of Protestant persecution, his meek 

trines which he has adopted; ke prochims | 294 lowly spirit shail ascend to a righteous 
‘ r 3 | Judge, and be acknowledged in the 

their excellemce, he argues for their truth, he td § presence 


is almost ready to suffer wmartyrdom in their }of angels. Many, many will appear on the 
defence ; and they are the very doctrines 
which are declared to be the essentials to the 
Christian. Butthen at the same time you 
discover that there is something in him o! re+ 
ligious ostentation and spiritual pride ; he 
does not govern his passions, he indulges his 
appetites, is selfish, and exerts himself but 
ttle for the benefit of others ; and is quite 
censorious and uncharitable in his judgments. 
Now what do you say of sucha man! Do 


vou think that his merely holding that set of | 


spinions ich is said to constitute a Christ- og 
nL RS whieh ‘ | gospel, it is to the last degree arrogant and 


ian, gives bim a fair title to the christian 
name? Do you not at once judge, that his 
feelings, dispositions, aud character are more 
than an offset to these opinions £ Does not 
every one judge so? 


I have stated these two cases strongly, be- 
cause it is easiest thus to test the principle. 


right hand at the last day, whom human judg- 
ment would not suifer to live, because they 
were no Christians ! 

How important, then, is it for us toavoid 
the error of making our private opinions the 
standard by which to jucge the claims of our 
fellow men. It is not the right standard by 





per to try ourse/ves ; much less by which 


to try others. We cannot go beyond their 
general characters; and if their characters, 
under a charitable construction, are agreea- 
ble tothe upright and devout spirit of the 


i 
; 


criminal ta us to deny them the christian 


oame. We may think their opinions errone- 


ous, and say so, if we please ; but to de. 
nounce them as not Christians, because ii is 
ou? opinion that thetr cpmnions are erroneous— 


words Cannot express the absurdity. 
Rev. H+ Ware. 
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